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ASSORTMENTS 


T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 

one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 
makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 
you. 


He Crpotium 


COMPLETE 34-95 


Clever little Crystal Radio Sets—com- 
prising one pair head phones, 100 feet 
hand-drawn antenna wire and two an- 
tenna insulators. Sets that will please the 
little lad and introduce to the whole fam- 
ily group some of the wonders of radio- 
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land. 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY i 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 i Hale’s Radio Sales Division—6th Floor 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We | Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. Phillips Baking Company. 

Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Regent Theatre. 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions | Foster’s Lunches. Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this | E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

out and post it. Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

American Tobacco Company. Jenny Wren Stores. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. United Cigar Stores. 

Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Market Street R. R. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. | All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 
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(THE KIND YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED) 


MILLER SALES CO. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 
Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 
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VI. 1840-1860: The Hot Air Period. 

The “Hot Air’ period of the labor movement, 
as the years between 1840 and 1860 have been 
aptly called, presents an array of sure-cures and 
quack remedies that rival a patent medicine al- 
manic. During years of depression, the trade 
unions lost practically all their power, and work- 
men everywhere turned to other movements for 
relief. A whole flock of beliefs and cults and isms 
sprang up and attracted trains of followers. It 
was a poor soul indeed who couldn’t produce a 
theory that would have cured all the economic 
and social evils of the time, if it were given a trial. 

Food was decided to be the root of all evil, 
money having become a very scarce and desirable 
thing, and the cult of vegetarianism appeared. A 
gentleman by the name of Graham discovered the 
saving virtues of whole wheat bread, and restau- 
rant keepers ever since have been bothered by re- 
quests for graham bread. Fanny Bloomer in- 
vented a method by which ladies could wear 
trousers and still be modest, and bloomers accord- 
ingly were added to the list of feminine wearing 
apparel. Phrenology, or the art of telling one’s 
character by the bumps on one’s head, gave occu- 
pation to antebellum psychologists. Women’s 
rights, abolition of slavery, transcendentalism, co- 
operative and communal colonies all flourished. 

Communal Experiments. 

Associationism gradually gave way to schemes 
of co-operation in which there was for the next 
few years greater activity shown than at any other 
period in labor history. It expressed itself in asso- 
ciations of producers and consumers, besides com- 
munist colonies and building experiments. 

Machinery production and the factory system 
were now firmly established. 
disillusioned. Unions of skilled workers had been 
defeated in strikes. Trade union funds were there- 
fore turned to productive enterprises. By becom- 
ing producers themselves, workers hoped to ob- 
viate the cause of their misery. In 1847 the mold- 
ers’ union set up a co-operative iron foundry. 

Among the German immigrants, the consumers 
type of co-operation was especially successful. 
They were fresh from the turmoils of Europe. 
The 1848 revolution had fired them with a spirit 
of idealism. But there were many early failures 
before 1845. In that year, the National Working 
Men’s Protective Union was established, which 
represented at one time, 403 divisions, and had 
sales amounting to two million dollars. In this or- 
ganization there came a split in 1853 and a second 
group was formed. 

Building schemes were embarked upon because 
of high rents. Loan associations were founded to 
assist members to build homes and buy land. 


War Wrecks Co-ops. 

Co-operative activities were almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
workers had never really entered into these far- 
fetched schemes. What was the use of proposals 
for co-operative enterprises and profit sharing to 
workers who had no capital and whose work-a- 
day life bred suspicion of employers? 

The most characteristic movement of the forties 
was the renewed activity of the agrarian group. 
In 1844, George Henry Evans adopted a new in- 
terpretation of the early agrarianism and began 
an extensive agitation for land reform. 

The policy was similar to a single-tax program. 


The workers were 


American Labor Movement 


By Arthur Ainsworth, Brookwood Student 


The land should not be monopolized by a few in- 
dividuals, it was a gift of nature and by right be- 
longed to all. The Agrarian League was formed 
with the object of limiting the amount of land in 
private hands, stopping the sale of land to specu- 
lators and companies, and getting small holdings 
free to settlers. His proposal was strongly sup- 
ported, especially among the European elements. 
It was the only movement which recognized the 
class struggle. 

The reasons for the popularity of the 
agrarianism were that it promised to benefit both 
settler and city worker. The pioneer going West 
was to have land free and no tax on his homestead. 
It was also suggested that he might be assisted 
from trade union funds and private societies. Thus 
a continuous stream of workers and immigrants 
to the Western country would regulate the supply 
of labor in the industrial cities of the East, so that 
wages and conditions could be protected. The 
movement became popular among the masses but 
spirited opposition came from the employers in in- 
dustry along the Eastern coast and also from the 
slave owners of the South who feared for the 
security of their large plantations. 


Agrarians Expelled. 


new 


The interest in agitation for land reform was 
prolonged and growing. But the labor unions be- 
gan to fear the dominance of the agrarians and 
propaganda was carried on against them. It was 
thought that their presence inside the trade unions 
was disturbing and that they would wreck the 
organizations. They were finally expelled from 
the unions in 1851. 

Yet agrarianism under Evans continued to pro- 
gress. In 1860 the support of the Republican party 
was gained, and the homestead bill was adopted 
two years later. This was a unique occasion be- 
cause for the first time vested interests were com- 
pelled to bow down to the popular demands of 
public opinion which had no organized political 
backing. 

In their general dissatisfaction, for which they 
could not find the cause, the people reacted against 
things which gave them trouble. Their resentment 
was directed against monopolies and chartered 
companies who fleeced them by running gas, road, 
bank and rail enterprises, etc. There was a feel- 
ing abroad that it was not trade union action they 
wanted but reform through the ballot box; there 
must be no tinkering with results, but rather elim- 
ination of the causes. By 1845, however, the po- 
litical movement was spent. It was weak and 
futile. It never assumed national proportions and 
even its local activities were without result. 


Unions Feeble. 


Trade unions of this period were insignificant 
nonentities, and were lost among many factional 
groups advocating various panaceas. In the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of co-operation and associa- 
tionism the first Industrial Congress was called in 
1845. It was to be held every year and was to in- 
clude also employers. The purpose was to run 
industry harmoniously so as to give a share of 
control to each factor in production. 


Naturally employers refused to attend. They 
had nothing to gain. So the congress set out 
upon a program of producers’ co-operation with 
the intention of eliminating the employer. But 
these annual congresses were not a success, They 
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became an open forum to discuss plans of social 
reform. Different factors controlled the congress 
at different times. 


There was no working basis 


for the multifarious groups, each with its fad. 
Throughout the distressful period of the forties 
the stream of immigration continued. By 1837 the 
number that year reached 80,000 
and this figure seven years later had multiplied 
nearly as many times, 
received by 


which arrived 
The newcomers were ill 
Americans and against the 
Irish Catholics were started movements to protect 
religious teachings in the schools. 


native 


Trade unions 
which did exist only scorned and neglected them. 


Unions Revive. 

In 1849 came the gold rush to California. 
revived anew, and with it, trade unionism. The 
skilled workers especially benefited. They were 
lifted to the superior position they still enjoy. 
Enthusiasm spread. There were strikes, and the 
methods of collective bargaining became common. 
The new unionism was the modern form. Its 
aims were the closed shop, regulation of appren- 
tices, a minimum wage, etc. For the first time 
the organization became systematized by the pay- 
ment of dues, initiation fees, and the building up 
of fighting funds. Moreover, only workers and 
those definitely connected with the crafts could 
join. Much of the foreign element was taken up 
by the new organizations’ which catered to them 
on the basis of both locality and race. The Typo- 
graphical Union held a national convention in 1850, 


Trade 


There was a second spell of prosperity between 
1853 and 1854 when the stone cutters and the hat 
For 


the first time trade unions were really national, 


finishers also became national organizations. 
embracing all occupied territory. Except for these 
two momentary spells there was practically con- 
tinued depression, 

Then came the panic of 1857. Trade unionism 


was again laid low. Only two unions survived. 


These had national organizations and expert lead- 
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We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 
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1048 MARKET STREET 
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ership. The Molders’ International was formed in 
1859, and the machinists and blacksmiths also in 
the same year. 

These unions busied themselves with problems 
of apprenticeship, the prevailing truck system of 
payment, piece work, reductions, and the 
new concentration of capital which brought in the 
absent employer. In 1860 the 
builders were successful in a great strike. 


wage 


machinists and 
An era 
of active trade unionism was foreshadowed. 

trade 
The sud- 
caused distress and disaster, 
wage every where. 
Breakdown was universal, but it was more keenly 
felt since it descended in the midst of prosperity 
There was little or no revival 
until the period of the Civil 


But apart from these two organizations, 
unionism was totally suppressed in 1857. 
den industrial panic 


unemployment, losses, etc., 


and raising prices. 
of trade unionism 
War. 

Next Time: Class Conscious Radicalism, 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


Representatives of French, German, 
British and Italian governments sign 8-hour con- 
vention adopted at Washington in 1919, pledging 
nations to work for 48-hour working week. 

Census Bureau estimates nation’s population at 
GAIESIsyten ly 

Policemen stoned, 
clubbed, 
police attempt to stop picketing in Passaic, 
textile strike. 

Executive Council of American Federation of 
Labor meets at Washington; legislative records 
of members of Congress and coming political cam- 
paign among subjects considered. 

Bermondsey, a London borough largely popu- 
lated by workers, decides to fly red flag over town 
hall, following example of sister borough, Bat- 
tersea. 


1865- 


Belgian, 


reporters and photographers 
14 arrests made in disturbance following 
Nees 


House Judiciary Committee approves. five arti- 
cles of impeachment against Federal Judge George 
W. English, 

League of Nations again invites Russia to at- 
tend conference on disarmament. 


notorious for anti-labor decisions. 


Bad housing leading problem of the poor, New 
York Association for Improving Condition of Poor 
declares in report. 

Child laborers reported as organizing at con- 
ference held in Mexico City. 

Five men accused of murdering Socialist Deputy 
Matteotti virtually escape punishment; 
jury at Chieta, 
regime. 


verdict of 
Italy, hailed as victory for Fascist 


Vancouver, B. C., carpenters decide for five-day 
week after May Ist. 

Decision reached to amalgamate National Sail- 
ors’ and Firemen’s Union of Canada with Feder- 
ated Seafarers’ Union of Canada. 

New York labor representatives oppose bill for 
censorship of books, 
at hearing in Albany. 


magazines and newspapers 


Fifth international first aid and mine rescue con- 
test to be held in San Francisco next September, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines announces. 

More than twenty million motor vehicles now in 
use, U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. 

Anthracite miners’ unions vote support of Goy- 
ernor Pinchot’s candidacy for United States sen- 
atorship. 

Canadian railroad shopmen unions meet in con- 
vention at Montreal. 

M. Anseele, minister of railways, approves a 
plan for the industrialization of the Belgian rail- 
way system; the plan, which is approved by the 
National Syndicate of Railway Workers, includes 
abandonment of old-fashioned methods and the 
discharge of all superfluous employees, increase 
of all freight and passenger rates by 25 per cent, 
and the state to retain nominal control of the 
railways. 
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MINE RESCUE CONTEST. 

The fifth international first-aid and mine-rescue 
contest will be held in San Francisco during the 
first week of September, 1926, under the direction 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The date and place of the contest, which is open to 
all miners, quarrymen and workers in metallurgi- 
cal plants and the petroleum and natural gas in- 
dustries, has been approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce, following an invitation received from 
the Society of Safety Engineers of California. 
The city of San Francisco has expressed its inter- 
est in the event by donating the use of the Civic 
Auditorium for the first-aid contest. The Univer- 
sity of California has made available the use of the 
Greek Theatre for the mine-rescue contest. 

The international first-aid and mine-rescue con- 
tests are held annually under the direction of the 
Bureau of Mines, with the co-operation of the 
American National Red Cross, the National Safety 
Council, and various mine operators’ associations 
and miners’ organizations, with the object of fur- 
thering the work of training miners in first-aid 
and mine-rescue methods, and the consequent ad- 
vancement of the cause of safety among the mil- 
lian miners of the United States. 

The first-aid and mine-rescue contests will be for 
international championships, and _ international 
contest cups, medals and prizes will be awarded 
to the winner. Proficiency of contesting teams 
will be determined in accordance with Bureau of 
Mines’ standards by judges thoroughly familiar 
with first-aid and mine-rescue work. 
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LEGION PICNIC. 


The prettiest Easter hats in the Bay counties 
will be on exhibition at Fairfax Park, Marin 
County, Sunday afternoon during an Easter Bon- 
net Parade to be staged by Golden Gate Post No. 
40 of the American Legion as a feature of the 
great outdoor festival and picnic to which every 
legion post in seven counties has been invited. 

Not only pretty hats, but pretty girls will be 
seen in the Bonnet Parade as the owners will 
promenade before the judges who will select the 
prize-winning chapeau. The contest will be 
unusual as it will be the beauty of the hat and not 
the wearer which will determine the decision. 

A style promenade of Easter hats will be staged 
before the contest, through the courtesy of the 
Original Hersh’s Millinery Shop of San Francisco. 

Legionnaires from Sonoma, Napa, Marin, So- 
lano, Contra Costa, Alameda and, San Francisco 
counties will attend the Easter Sunday American 
Legion outing, according to Dr. Walter E. Holl, 
commander of Golden Gate Post No. 40, who is 
chairman of the general committee. 


Inter-post interest is running high in the relay 
race in which the trophy will be a silver cup, to be 
presented to the winning team by Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco. An Easter egg hunt 
for the kiddies, dancing all afternoon, a Charleston 
contest and the whole “gamut” of time-honored 
picnic stunts and contests will be on the program. 
More than fifty prizes will be awarded. 

No program events are scheduled until afternoon 
in order to permit legionnaires an opportunity 
of attending Easter church services. 
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“Well,” said the dying business man, “vou bet- 
ter put in a clause about my employees. To each 
man who has worked for me twenty years I give 
and bequeath $50,000.” 

“But,” said the lawyer, “you haven’t been in 
business twenty years.” 

“T know it, man, but it’s good advertising.” 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 
DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 
DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 
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Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEAR 22ND 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 


Glass Curtains for 
Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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CARMEN’S WAGE QUESTION. 

A report upon the proposed increase in wages 
of the Municipal Railway carmen will be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Supervisors at its meeting 
next Monday. This was the promise of the joint 
Finance and Public Utilities Committees, which 
Tuesday evening held a hearing upon the question 
in the Supervisors’ chambers. A gallery that filled 
the chamber to overflowing was in attendance. 


The joint committee had before it a report pre- 
pared by Fred D. Bullock, expert accountant of 
the Finance Committee; Henry P. Melinkow, ac- 
countant for the carmen; W. H. Scott, accountant 
of the Municipal Railways, and John Hannan, ac- 
countant of the Board of Public Works. This re- 
port showed that under the new system of book- 
keeping proposed, in which the depreciation fund 
is reduced from 18 to 3 per cent, at the end of the 
next four years there will be available for payment 
of increased wages $625,000. 

This is made up of the operating fund of $504,- 
000 and the compensation insurance fund of $121,- 
000. This is out of a total net revenue of $1,027,- 
000, the other items being the new depreciation 
fund of $365,000 and the accident insurance fund 
of $37,000. 

The carmen, through Melinkow and President 
KE. D. Vanderleer of the Carmen’s Union, asked 
that the $625,000 be spread over the four years 
ending January 1, 1930, giving about $160,000 a 
year for increased wages, or approximately 43 
cents a day. The carmen had previously asked 
for 60 cents a day increase. The present wages are 
$5.40 a day. 

Chairman McSheehy of the Finance Commit- 
tee, author of the ordinance to change the depre- 
ciation fund percentage, said that the new ordi- 
nance would be passed by the Board of Super- 
visors next month. 
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.AN UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company has a crew 
of approximately 150 men working on the com- 
pany’s end of the Melones power project. The 
crews will start this week to excavate for the 
power house. Several hundred feet of the tunnel 
have been completed. 


According to the joint agreement between the 
Oakdale and South San Joaquin Irrigation Dis- 
tricts and the company, the irrigation districts are 
building a dam 200 feet high and 590 feet long, 30 
miles east of Oakdale, to impound 112,000 acre 
feet of water at a cost of $2,200,000. 

The power company will build a 4500-foot tun- 
nel and a 36,000-horsepower electric plant, con- 
sisting of two generator units one mile down 
stream from the dam at a cost of $2,500,000. 

It is planned to have the work on the power 
house and tunnel completed in time to be ready 
for use when the dam is completed. The water 
stored by the irrigation districts will pass through 
the power house. The power company will pay 
the irrigation districts for this water at a rate suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on the bonds and pay 
off the bonds which the people have voted at the 
end of forty years. After passing through the 
power house the water will be diverted through 
irrigation canals and ditches for use in the val- 
leys below by the irrigation districts, 


————_@____—__ 


An old farmer attended a dance the other night. 
He hadn’t been out in the world much, and he 
was much impressed with the girls’ clothes. 

“Some of the ladies’ clothes I see here,” he said, 
“puts me in mind of a barbwire fence.” 


A man asked him why. 


“Well,” said he, “it’s this way—they appear to 


protect the property without obstructin’ the view.” 


CHILD MANAGEMENT. = 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 
3. Study Your Children. 

In dealing with children it is necessary to find 
out their reasons and motives. Many times what 
seems like flagrant disregard for the parents’ re- 
quests is to the child only an earnest desire to 
help mother or father, as the case may be. 

The little girl of 4, who had been told time and 
again not to play with water, when found in the 
kitchen dripping wet, having spilt water all over 
herself, was punished for her disobedience. Later 
it was learned that what she had done was to 
climb up on the sink to get a basin of water and a 
cloth with which to wash the finger marks off the 
doorway as she had seen mother do. She slipped, 
the water spilled, and punishment followed. To 
her it must have looked as if she were punished 
for trying to help. 

Another little boy had learned that he must 
never pull up the plants in the garden. He 
watched his father at work getting out the little 
weeds in the flower bed, and a few days later, in an 
attempt to be helpful, he pulled up all the little new 
growth of carrots and left standing the tall, well- 
developed ragweed! 

Some restrictions are placed on children that it 
is nearly a physical impossibility for them to carry 
out. “Sit still” and “Be quiet” are very easy to 
say, and yet to a healthy youngster, full of life 
and vigor, such commands are extremely hard to 
carry out for more than a few minutes at a time. 
Little children are growing and developing new 
muscle power all the time, and they must have 
freedom to run, jump, shout and play. Nature de- 
mands it. Perhaps some special part of the house 
or yard may be set apart as theirs—a place with 
few dangers or hampering restrictions where they 
may safely “work off their steam” unchecked by 
continual nagging. 

*Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Management—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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FRANKLIN OPTIMISTIC. 

“It has been many a day since our brotherhood 
was in such a thriving and prosperous condition 
as it is in now, and it has been a long time since 
our members manifested the interest they are now 
displaying,” said President Franklin of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers, to a group of his associate 
officers and active members who met him in Chi- 
cago last week as he was passing through the 
city on his way to Montreal to attend the annual 
convention of Canadian shopmen. 


“We expected to lose some members when we 
adopted the uniform insurance program at our last 
convention,” he continued, “but the shrinkage is 
far less than anticipated, and with exception of 
about a half dozen spots in the United States and 
Canada our boys are quite fully appreciating the 
splendid values they receive. 

“Furthermore, nearly every lodge under our jur- 
isdiction is adding new members and reinstate- 
ments in most encouraging fashion. But the best 
evidence of how our members regard the insurance 
is attested to by the fact that in addition to the 
regular policy provided for each member. we have 
issued nearly half a million dollars of protection 
which the members subscribed for voluntarily, and 
the requests are increasing daily. 


“Tf indications are of any value, we will not fall 
far short of doubling our membership before the 
next convention,’ was the cheering word “Joe” 
left behind as he boarded the train. 
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“Uncle Mose, what do you do for a living?” 

“Well, sah, I’se connected with laundry work.” 

“How do you mean, 

“Connected by 
in washin’.” 


‘connected’?” 


marriage. My ole woman takes 
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Friday, April 2, 1926 


ALIEN REGISTRATION. 

Bills proposing registration of aliens by govern- 
ment bureaus and over 
immigrants by the same 
hands of the House Immigration Committee, were 


subsequent supervision 


agencies, now in the 


condemned in a statement issued by James M. 
Lynch, president of the International Typographi- 
cal Union. 

“These measures are too suggestive of Russian 
methods to harmonize with the traditions of 
America,” said Mr. 


hardships on unoffending immigrants, place dan- 


Lynch. “They would work 
gerous power in the hands of the government and 
prove an enormous expense. 

“The 


members of foreign birth, many of them employed 


International Typographical Union has 
on foreign language newspapers, and it will en- 
them While 


advocates 


deavor to protect from espionage. 


the favorite plan of the registration 


would require enrollment only of those immi- 


grants who arrive in future, it would be but a 
short step and a logical one, to extend it to all 
the 5,000,000 birth in the 


United States. Vhat is the plan sponsored by the 


residents of foreign 


Department of Labor. Indeed, there would be 


constant temptation to 
resident in the United States. 


extend it to all people 
“We would then have transplanted the Czarist 
police ideal of keeping constant tab on the indi- 
vidual, cataloguing his political and economic 
opinions as well as any criminal proclivities he 
might reveal—the “Yellow ticket’ system. 
“This 


ests are bent on jamming through the present 


registration plan, which certain inter- 
Congress if it can be done quietly, is calculated 
to be of immense benetit to large employers who 
would like to have a friendly governmental bureau 
in constant control of their alien employees, an 
instrument they might use for the intimation of 
these employees. 

have reference are 
the Aswell Registration Bill, which makes it com- 


“The measures to which I 


pulsory that all aliens present themselves for reg- 
istration every year, and the Sosnowski Bill, which 
differs from the Aswell Bill in that it makes reg- 
istration voluntary. 

“Secretary of Labor Davis, chief exponent of 
the proposal, advocates the registration measure 


as a means of ridding the country of undesirable 


after their admission—and as an Ameri- 


canization measure. 


aliens 
Governmental agencies would 
exercise a paternal care over the education of 
aliens, all of whom would be in preparation for 
ultimate naturalization. They would see that these 
aliens studied American history and_ traditions 
and would supervise the formation of their opin- 
ions. These agencies would possess an intimidat- 
ing control over their charges, wielding the con- 
stant threat of deportation if their opinions failed 
to bloom in the desired shades. 


What a Would 


cents from abroad, all bound for naturalization 


happy thought! these inno- 
and the franchise whether they want it or not, 
be schooled in the traditions of Adams and Ham- 
ilton or of Jefferson and Would a 
bureau under the present administration lead their 


Madison? 


trembling charges into safe Republicanism, or per- 
mit them to climb to the higher civilization bur- 
dened with Democratic fallacies? 

“Under the terms of the Holaday Bill, a com- 
panion of the Aswell and Sosnowski measures, 
all aliens would be liable to deportation any time 
after hearing. Thus all aliens would be required 
to order their opinions and activities to please 
their governmental preceptors. 

“The entire plan constitutes a proposal for a 
pussy-footing and atrocious espionage system, 
which, from the start, would enable persecution 
or annoyance of any citizen. It was condemned by 
the American Federation of Labor in convention. 
I regret that Secretary Davis, who has accom- 


plished much toward the solution of the immigra- 


tion problem, and for whom I have the highest 
regard, should be misled to advocate it. 


“Registration will not stop bootlegging of for- 
eigners into the States because these individuals 
after the desperate and costly adventure of slip- 
ping in will scarcely dread the operation of an- 
other law. It will not diminish crime unless a 
vast police spy system is established, and Ameri- 
cans do not want that. 

“Tt is silly to shift blame for the crime wave 
on to foreigners anyway. Native talent needs no 
lesson from abroad on that point. Newspapers 
recently carried the statement that 23 per cent 
of New York State’s prison population consisted 
of aliens. It was pointed out in that connection 
that the population of New York State—over 
twenty-one years of age—is 20 per cent foreign. 
Remembering that strangers in a strange land, 
unfamiliar with its customs and unacquainted with 
its laws, are more likely to transgress than their 
more fortunate and 


should 


prosperous neighbors, one 
not be astounded at the 3 per cent of 
extra sins charged against our foreign-born. 

“Making of aliens wards of the state is not 
going to solve our alien problems. We have gone 
far enough in the direction of government by 
paternalism combined with spying and prying.” 

= 4 
DISCARD INJURY PAY. 


Coal operators in Oklahoma who have repudi- 


ated the Jacksonville agreement and are operating 
non-union haye abandoned workmen’s compensa- 
tion, but continue to carry insurance on their ma- 
chinery and their mine mules. 

The recent mine disaster at Wilburton, where 93 
non-union miners lost their lives, will not cost the 
company one cent for compensation, as it discon- 
tinued this insurance when it declared for non- 
unionism. 

More than threescore coal companies are oper- 
ating without compensation and on the non-union 
basis. 


ad 
A SURE CURE. 


The medicinal properties of the union label are 
exceptional. It is a sure cure for the diseases of 
child labor, sweatshop operation and long hours, 
and it isn’t hard to take, because it guarantees the 


buyer honest quality and able craftsmanship, 
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INCREASES IN EMPLOYMENT. 

According to figures published in the March 
number of the California Labor Market Bulletin, 
issued today by Walter G. Mathewson, State 
Labor Commissioner, conditions of employment in 
California industries have improved during Febru- 
ary, 1926, compared with January, 1926. 

The data contained in the labor market bulletin 
are based upon reports from 696 identical large 
manufacturing establishments located throughout 
the State. The total number of workers employed 
by these firms in February, 1926, was 126,525, with 
total weekly payroll of $3,601,572. 

The Labor Market Bulletin shows that aver- 
age weekly wages rose from $27.91 in January, 
1926, to $28.46 in February, 1926. There was no 
appreciable change in the number of workers em- 
ployed in these two months. Among the indus- 
tries showing increases in employment in Febru- 
ary over the preceding month are agricultural im- 
plements, stone and mineral products, tin cans, 
knit goods, men’s clothing, millinery, cigars and 
other tobacco products, canning and packing of 
Decreases 
in employment are shown by locomotives, cars, 
and railway repair shops, automobile shops, and 
in the manufacture of structural and ornamental 


steel. > 
“REFORMERS” ARE MONEY GETTERS. 


Fake reformers and so-called law enforcing or- 
ganizations were denounced in the Chicago City 
Council by Alderman Oscar I*. Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

The trade unionist referred to these reformers 
as “money getters.” A resolution introduced by 
him instructs the Council’s judiciary committee to 
draft state legislation that “reform” bodies that 
solicit funds from the public must register a list 
of their members and contributors with the Secre- 
tary of State. 

“It has recently resolution 
“that so-called associations are 
manipulated by and are the exclusive property of 


fishand confectionery and ice cream. 


developed,” the 
states, these 
small cliques of individuals who collect large sums 
of money from the public under the guise of serv- 
ing as reform associations.” 

One of these organizations recently called on 
Congress to take charge of the city of Chicago and 
“enforce the law.” The reformers were reminded 
that there is such a thing as state’s rights still in 
existence, and that they should wash their political 
linen at home. 


DENTIST 
FORMERLY OF SIXTEENTH AND MISSION 
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ROOM 503, GRANT BUILDING 


ORIGINATOR OF CASTLE DENTAL SERVICE PLAN 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1925 


‘ Say ereeates ears .... $107,232,609.22 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds. 


Assets... . 


Employees’ Pension Fund over 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH. . . 

HAIGHT STREET BRANCH.... 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 


AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


Bafecoratetel greta Mission and 21st Streets 


Rarneene ‘baveseeeneWest Portal Ave. and Ulloa St, 


COMMERCIAL 


-.  4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


...;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
....Haight and Belvedere Streets 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


peewee ow wwe 
OUR IMPROVED ENVIRONMENT—VII. 


No human characteristic stands out with greater 
vividness than the desire to delude ourselves, if 
the delusion seems to add to our own importance. 
No effort to delude ourselves is more potent in its 
ill effects than the assumption that we understand 
things about which we know absolutely nothing. 

In the mechanical world the fellow who pre- 
tends to understand machinery soon exposes his 
ignorance. Our language has a long list of slang 
words to describe the four-flusher—the incompe- 
tent who attempts to bluff his way among men 
who knew more about the machinery than he 
does. 

A successful machinist has to stick pretty close 
to mechanical facts when he is dealing with other 
machinists. A strong bluff might impress the busi- 
ness manager or the salesmen, who would regard 
the bluffer perhaps as the real thing. Sure, there 
are thousands who are getting away with it! It 
is one of America’s favorite pastimes! 

But a person with no knowledge of astronomy 
beyond capacity to name the planets and tell the 
distance of the moon and the sun from the earth 
can pretend to vast erudition among machinists, 
business managers and salesmen, and—well, ma- 
chinists, business managers and salesmen are not 
supposed to know much about astronomy. 

Then there is a vast field beyond the physical 
world—metaphysics—about which it may be as- 
serted with confidence that nobody KNOWS any- 
thing! Here anybody who pretends to knowledge 
can bluff his way, and make others believe him. 
Only when two metaphysicians get together is 
there the proper atmosphere for discussion. As 
neither knows what he is talking about, there re- 
sults a “tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

Government, because of the intangible elements 
involving human relations and because all govern- 
ments today are based upon the errors of the past, 
borders closely upon the metaphysical. Govern- 
ments have undergone vast changes during the 
last century and a half. Kings by divine right 
have almost disappeared from the earth, but in 
America we have developed the professional 
office-holder and the professional office-seeker, 
who offer directly opposite methods of curing the 
ills of the body politic—both wrong—and who, 
like the metaphysicians and other bluffers here- 
tofore mentioned, pass among the populace with 
their “tale told by an idiot,” in the hope that their 
bluff will work. 

And it does work! For if we reject one tale we 
accept the other and take it to our hearts as a 
profound exposition of truth. 

We accept the theory that more nearly meets 
with our generous conception of what will inure 
to our benefit. We pretend to understand the in- 
finite ramifications of political economy and gov- 
ernment. We pretend to understand the causes of 
the late World War, why we have a job or haven't 
one, why rents are too high if we are paying, or 
too low if we are receiving, why we are prosperous 
or not, why we should or should not enter the 
League of Nations—and the pretense is satisfy- 
ing to our souls or our hypocrisy. 

Back of our pretense there isn’t a single demon- 
strable fact. Yet we nurse the delusion and ac- 
tually believe we were guided by superior knowl- 
edge and wisdom if our prosperity is increased 
or not interfered with through a period of only a 
few years. 

If government is ever to improve, if scandals 
in high and low places are ever to be eliminated, 


if wars are to be banshee: if setedeleeion is to 
disappear, there must be more than a recrudes- 
cence of that primitive honesty which it is un- 
warrantably assumed marked the lives of our fore- 
fathers. There must be developed a desire to 
understand, to know the facts—and those facts 
must be separated from beliefs and assumptions 
that explain everything without explaining any- 
thing. 
—— ee ee, 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

Little Brother used to go with daddy to the 
postoffice and store in the evening. He liked to 
watch the clerk take cans and packages from the 
shelves and give them to people and get money in 
exchange. It looked like a delightfully simple 
way to get money. You simply got it without any 
work at all. He wanted to be a storekeeper when 
he grew up. 

Little Brother was learning young. Everybody 
around was trying to get as much money as pos- 
sible for as little work as possible. Those that 
were fortunate enough to have plenty of property 
got money without doing any work at all. Little 
3rother had heard about how old man Pimpkins 
collected rents from everybody or drove folks out 
of his houses if they couldn’t pay. Now he saw 
the grocery man getting money for doing a thing 
that looked like a lot of fun. He was certainly 
going to have a store of his own when he got big. 
Then he would not have to get smashed in the 
mine the way Tom Stanislavsky had done, and he 
would not have to wheel heavy loads of ore the 
way he saw the men do when he went by the 
foundry. 


Of course Little Brother did not understand. 
He did not know that the grocer man had to buy 
the stuff he had on his shelves. He did not know 
that he had to pay rent for the store and to pay 
big bills for light, and paper, and string, and gaso- 
line. If Little Brother had known about these 
things, being a storekeeper would not have seemed 
so simple a way of getting money. 

But there were other nice things about being 
a storekeeper. This grocery man used to pass the 
collection plate in church. Now daddy never was 
asked to pass the plate or do any of the other 
important things. It looked as if the people that 
did the least work had the nicest times other ways 
and the people that did the most work had the 
meanest times other places. Not much wonder 
that Little Brother got the idea of looking for a 
nice, pleasant job that would be lots of fun and 
bring you money just almost for nothing. 


You see in spite of all that Grandpa and Mamma 
had said he could not quite forget what Tommy 
had said about money’s being the greatest thing 
in the world. It looked that way. It must be that 
way. And even if a fellow did want something 
to do, he certainly didn’t want to have to work 
and sweat the way he did when he was out on 
Uncle’s Jim’s farm and Uncle Jim told him, for 
fun, to take the bag of beans and drop one in each 
hill clear across the field. Little Brother toiled 
and sweated till he thought he couldn’t stand it 
any more, and then he dumped the rest of the 
beans into two or three hills and ran off to the 
house. It surely would be a lot nicer to reach 
bright colored cans and packages to ladies with 
shopping bags. Yes, Little Brother had his mind 
made up. 

Do you suppose that Little Brother will learn, 
at home, or at school, or at some other place that 
it’s really no fun getting something for nothing; 
or will he have to wait till he finds out that he 
can’t do it? 

ee 


More hearts pine away in secret anguish for 
want of kindness from those who should be their 
comforters than from any other calamity of life — 
Young. 


MADE IT HIMSELF. 

The first time $20 yellowback gold certificates 
were issued, a government engraver received his 
salary in these new bills and decided to take a 
short trip to New York. When he paid his hotel 
bill he gave the clerk one of the new bills, where- 
upon the clerk scrutinized it and refused it, saying 
that he had never seen such a bill and that it 
wasn’t good. The engraver assured him it was 
good, for he had made it himself. “That’s what 
I thought,” returned the clerk as he rang for the 
house detective. 


NOTICE 
Pawnee Indian Medicine Co. has moved to 


larger quarters and is now located at 


3542 MISSION STREET 
4 Near Randall Phone Mission 383 
——— 
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HARDWARE CROCKERY TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL AND RADIO SUPPLIES 


3141 SIXTEENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
ABOVE VALENCIA 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


ATTORNEY 
Advice Free 
All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five 
State and U. S. Courts. Service and Fee Satis- 
factory. Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 
ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 


Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 


O. H. MCCONOUGHEY : 
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poco orom—e—— Dentistry Made Pleasant 
PLEASING and PERMANENT 


DENTISTRY 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 


Dentistry Made Pleasant -= 
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The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light; 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 
But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 
‘Who never had to win his share 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 
But lived and died as he began. 
Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 
The farther sky, the greater length; 
The more the storm, the more the strength. 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth, 
We find patriarchs of both. 
And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much strife— 
This is the common law of life. 
—Anon. 
ee ". & = 
Those who say that the Congressional Record 
is dry, tiresome reading either do not know what 
they are talking about or their interests are so 
narrow and their capacities so limited that they 
are hard to please and not desirous of increasing 
their fund of useful information. We never pick up 
a number of the Record without finding something 
of interest, and very often come upon a discussion 
that broadens our interest and holds our attention 
to the end, and occasionally because the subject 
dealt with is entirely new’to us. The truth is that 
it would be a splendid thing for the country gen- 
erally if people were to spend the time they now 
waste, in going through the pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. Of course, it is not all inter- 
esting and instructive, but very rarely will one 
come upon a number that is not worthy of a lit- 
tle time and attention. We have just finished read- 
ing a discussion, by Congressman Cole, on the 
manufacture of sugar from cane, beets, corn and 
artichokes, which became very interesting as we 
waded through it, though in the beginning we had 
no interest in the subject whatever. 


Very fre- 


quently this same thing happens, and it has caused 
us to entertain a most wholesome regard for the 
Opportunity and privilege of having the Record 
available for reading, 
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The Hope of Labor 


Organized labor stands for social justice, for fair wages, reasonable hours of 
labor and decent working conditions; it hopes to see the dawning of the day when 
those who do the world’s drudgery will get something more for it than a miserable 
existence and the assurance that all labor is honorable and that it is a great privi- 
lege to be able to toil; it indulges the hope that it will not always be necessary for 
human beings, willing to earn their bread through honest toil, to trudge in idleness 
through the streets of our great cities, cold, hungry and miserable, like vagabond 
dogs ; it believes that things should be so altered as to make it possible for those who 
bring into being the world’s necessities, comforts and luxuries, to live in a world of 
abundance, in frugal comfort. And in striving to bring about these things it invites 
the active co-operation of every justice-loving man and woman. But it indulges in 
no iridescent dreams as to the Nation or the State or the municipality or benevo- 
lently inclined individuals or groups of individuals bringing such changes to the 
workers gratis. 

The labor movement fully realizes that the lot of the worker, both present and 
future, rests in his own hands and that he must work out his destiny himself, and 
very largely without outside aid. It also appreciates that the task before him is a 
colossal one and the obstacles to be encountered are numerous and trying, but the 
organized labor movement has not, because of these facts, been so disheartened as 
to desire to surrender to governmental authority the right to fix the conditions 
under which men will labor, or to exercise stringent regulations over their man- 
ner of life. The worker knows that when he surrenders one right to the State he 
will be called upon thereafter to give up others, and it is his love of liberty, inde- 
pendence and justice that leads the intelligent worker to insist that he be given the 
very largest degree of independence of action consistent with the welfare of society 
as a whole, 

‘The faddists who are at the present time advocating all sorts of compulsion for 
the workers, such as compulsory arbitration, compulsory sickness insurance, com- 
pulsory military training, ete., as a general rule, know that they are not to be 
caught up in the clutches of the laws they so vigorously advocate. It is easy to stand 
off to one side and see the other fellow suffer without feeling any of his pain. The 
fatigue of the man with his back bent over a wall laying brick has no effect on the 
feliow who is standing in the shade looking on. So with the advocates of compul- 
sion, they are not to feel the lash of compulsion, and can, therefore, serenely 
view its approach, but the man upon whose back the blows will fall regards it 
seriously. 

Whether those who advocate all sorts of legislation for the workers, without 
their approval, appreciate it or not, the toilers are capable of determining for them- 
selves just what is good for them, and resent being treated upon any other basis. 
There lias been in the past, and is at present, too much of this sort of outside inter- 
ference. The labor movement has no copyright on labor legislation, and can, there- 
fore, only protest against it, but the protest must be made effective. 

The organized workers must fight to maintain their liberty of action or they 
will surely forfeit it, slowly at first, but more rapidly after the movement is once 
under way. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” was not said in jest, and if 


labor’s hopes are to be realized, then vigilance must be practiced. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS WIT AT RANDOM THE CHERRY TREE. 
, SS } Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
; truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
It is highly amusing these days to watch the Squad Leader—“T hear the battalion commandes fouudly,. someumies (Gifdanily, eoniedmes 
frantic efforts of the professional spellbinders for | called you a blockhead. Is that correct?” recilecaly. 
the dry forces to repudiate the value of the nation- Plebe—“No, sir, he didn’t make it that strong. ‘ : 
wide straw ballot taken by the newspapers of the | He said, ‘Pull down your cap, here comes a wood- 
country. The count went about ten to one against pecker.’’”’—Annapolis Log. i Again the shrouded souls are at it—there’s a 
them, so now they would like to have the people a pure book bill before the august legislators at 
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mained silent. That, of course, is not true, because like that.” . State of New Y ork. Now, no decent person wants 
every effort was made to get the dry vote out, and “It’s not his fault. He can never get the right dirty books and of course we must always have 
those efforts were doubtless fairly successful, but | measurements—I’m so ticklish!’—The Passing | a small and select group to tell us what is clean 
there are not now enough drys to make a decent | Show (London). and what is dirty, and of course we must always 
showing. The people quite generally are thor- —— accept the judgment of this small and select group. 
oughly disgusted with the six-year farce of pro- Fair Newspaper Visitor—‘And so you work in They always know what is good for us. Having 
hibition and are anxious for a change. Many a } the composing room! Isn’t that fine! Won’t you read all the dirty books there are, they know a 
hypocritical dry legislator will now be climbing on | sing something you’ye composed?’—St. Louis | dirty book when they see eA it to them. 


the wet wagon before the next election, and it is 
to prevent this that the dry leaders are frantically 
clamoring against the straw vote. 


This is an age of education. The existing col- 
leges and universities are overcrowded already 
and they are rapidly growing. In 1925 seven per 
cent more students were enrolled in them than 
were enrolled in 1924. Some universities had 
a most astonishing number of students. The 
largest, counting part-time and summer  stu- 
dents, was Columbia with 29,701 enrolled, 
while the University of California came 
next with 24,628. Students attend college from 
varying motives ranging all the way from an 
almost exclusive desire to benefit themselves on 
the part of some to an intense desire to be of 
service on the part of others. In any case, the 
industrial and the political battles of the future 
will be carried on, certainly so far as employers 
are concerned, by an increasingly educated body 
of men and women. Organized labor, if it is to 
press forward to the place it should fill in society, 
must give more and more attention to its own edu- 
cation and to the education of the enormous body 
of wage earners in the United States that are not 
as yet organized and which on that account con- 
stitute a menace both to themselves and to organ- 
ized labor itself. 


If only a small percentage of the members of 
unions would make it their business to demand 
the union label on the articles they purchase within 
a year, the open shop advocates would have to 
cease operations because of a lack of money with 
which to carry on their affairs, and the progress 
of the labor movement would be quickened, its 
prosperity increased and the happiness of the 
wage worker be assured. It is because of the fact 
that so few do their duty in this connection that 
the enemies of the workers are able to set up 
obstructions that hinder the organizing efforts of 
the toilers generally. Every time a union article 
is bought it makes just that much more work for 
union members, and every time a non-union com- 
modity is purchased it places just that much more 
money in the hands of those who oppose the work- 
ers. This being true, why is it that members of 
unions are not more alert in their own interest, 
especially when it is so easy to help themselves 
in this way while also helping others? If you 
are prosperous now, demand the union label to 
insure the continuance of your prosperity, and if 
you are not now prosperous, demand the labor in 
order that your opportunities for prosperity may 
be increased. No matter what your present con- 
dition may be, it will pay you in the end to demand 
the label on all purchases. Give the thing a fair 
trial and see what the results will be to you and 
to your fellows. 


Christian Advocate. 


Son—‘“Can you sign your name with your eyes 
shut, daddy?” 

Father—“Certainly!” 

Son—‘Well, shut your eyes and sign my school 
report.”’—People’s Journal. 


She—“T showed father the verses you sent me! 
He was pleased with them!” 

He—“Indeed! What did he say?” 

She—‘He said he was delighted to find that I 
wasn't going to marry a poet!”—The Continent. 


During the World War one of the great steam- 
ships that was used as a transport for soldiers 
was on her way across when a torpedo boat was 
sighted. In anticipation of the danger they were 
in all on board were lined up on deck. 

There was a deathly hush for an instant, when 
suddenly from down the line a negro’s voice rang 
out: “Is dar ennybody heah dat wants to buy a 
gold watch and chain?’—Everybody’s. 


Hostess (who is endeavoring to fill a gap in the 
entertainment )—“Mr. Madder, I’m sure you'll help 
us out with a song.” 

Indifferently Groomed Bohemian—‘Sorry, but 
I’m afrain my vocal efforts are confined to sing- 
ing in my bath.” 

Hostess—“Oh, do sing; and I’ll warn them that 
you're rather out of practise.’—The 
(London). 


Humorist 


“T want to look at a pair of eye-glasses,” said 
the young woman with a determined air. 

“Yes, madam,” said the optician. 

“While visiting in the country, I made a very 
painful blunder which I never want to repeat.” 

“Indeed. Mistook a stranger for an acquaint- 
ance, perhaps?” 

“No, not exactly that. I mistook a bumble-bee 
for a blackberry.” 


“Back on the road again, eh? 
were a farmer.” 

“Well, don’t feel bad about it, that’s the same 
mistaken idea I had.” 


Thought you 


“Ah, good morning, Mrs. Murphy. An’ how is 
everythin’ ?” 

“Sure, an’ I'm having one grand time of it be- 
tween me husband and the furnace. If I keep 
me eye on the wan, the other is shure to go out!” 
—Peacock Feathers. 


Mary had been spanked by her mother. She was 
crying when the minister entered. 

“Well, well, what’s the matter with my little 
girl today?” he inquired. 

“Tt hurts,” she sobbed. 

“What hurts, my dear?” 

“The back of my lap.” 


* * x 

But while we are being protected from dirty 
books, we run a big chance of having the official 
censors—if such a bill should ever become a law 
—prevent us from reading books which are not 
dirty, but which merely clash with old ideas and 
blaze new paths. The whole argument against 
censorship is that it impinges upon that freedom 
which we have come to accept as a part of Amer- 
ican life. There is not censor who can be trusted 
to protect freedom. In the very nature of censor- 
ship, it keeps hewing as close to the line as pos- 
sible, censoring as much as possible, never try- 
ing to see how much can be allowed to pass. 
Censorship strives to protect morals (to the best 
ability of the moralists who do the censoring) and 
never strives to protect freedom. 

Koon ik 

Remember when Anthony Comstock got after 
the foolish little picture called “September Morn” 
and made a national fame for it? That picture, ac- 
cording to a recent press agent confession, was 
going flat on the market and so a press agent 
stunt was fixed up. A group of boys was got to- 
gether to stare at the picture and make suggestive 
grimaces while Anthony was routed out and 
brought to the spot to look upon the youngsters 
in horror. The fame of the picture was made. So 
goes prudery when it assumed the garb of official 
censorship. What is good and what is bad too 
often is determined by artificial surroundings and 
also too often by an unhealthy mind. 


* * * 


Prophets say the bill at Albany will not pass. 
It probably will not, but it was there last year, 
and it will be there again next year. The public 
doesn’t realize the fact that secretaries and press 
agents of organized movements get good salaries 
just for seeing that such bills are presented time 
after time and that they get public attention. The 
whole movement for censorship would collapse 
overnight if the money of many gullible persons 
were to be withdrawn. And there is another angle 
to the situation, Every move for censorship brings 
a dare from the other side. Some one will for- 
ever try to see how much can be got past the 
censor and the result will be more pruriency than 
before. 


> 

“Tf the object of workers’ education is to give 
the worker greater power of enjoyment here and 
now; or to develop his ability to think funda- 
mentally on social problems; or to help him to 
function more effectively as a citizen in the solu- 
tion of social problems; or to equip him to fight 
more effectively for immediate improvement in 
the conditions of labor; to train him as a leader 
in the trade union movement: to interpret to him 
his place in the scheme of things; to give impetus 
to his demand for a new order of society; to de- 
velop his sense of loyalty to his economic or- 
ganization; if the aims are any of these things— 
I believe that the aim would be a legitimate aim 
of workers’ education.”—Dr, Harry Laidler, 


= SS 


EMPLOYERS’ TACTICS. 


Profits from the 
being used by employers in fighting health meas- 
ures put forward by organized labor. This fact is 
Health Bureau of America 


toil of exploited workers are 


cited by the Workers’ 


in an effort to arouse workers throughout the 


country to demand safeguards now denied them 
in the form of laws, ordinances and health agree- 
ments. 

the financial interests are na- 
Health Bureau, “At every 


“The forces of 
tional,” declares the 


state legislative session their representatives ap- 
pear in numbers to lobby against all bills offered 
in labor’s behalf. Their line-up is essentially the 
same in every state—whether it be in Wisconsin 
fighting a spray machine prohibitory bill, in New 


York or 


measure, in 


Rhode Island opposing a compensation 
New 


in Massachusetts assailing a set of 


Jersey attacking a proposed 


health code, or 


safety standards, 
“Their principal argument is a threat that if 
this or that bill goes through it will result in a 


from the state, that 
consideration will mean so much 


wholesale exodus of industry 
the bill 
loss to employers that they 
workers and that restrictive legislation interfering 


under 
can no longer employ 


with business must cease. 


“We have just met with heavy defeats, which 
clearly show what tactics are invariably to be ex- 
pected from employers. In New York State one 
of the employer’s bills would cut compensation for 
That bill was supported 


eye injuries 50 per cent. 


by the official societies against the in- 
Another 


compensation cases 


medical 


terests of the workers. employers’ bill 


would take jurisdiction over 
out of the hands of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion and give it to a medical advisory council dom- 
inated by the industrial corporations. 


“rn Rhode 
amendments to 


employers opposed labor’s 
awards, 


Island 
increase compensation 
falsely spreading the idea that workers were ready 
hands or put out their eyes to 
Although 


to cut off their 
get the pittance now paid in that state. 
Island provides no compensation for any 
deliberately 


Rhode 


occupational disease, the employers 
used such misrepresentation of facts in an effort 
to defeat an amendment to provide compensation 
for the thousands of workers in hazardous trades 


who become victims of occupational diseases. 
must organize to meet these concerted 
interests. 


Labor 
attacks of 
have its own machinery of scientific research as a 


the employing Labor must 


weapon in defending its right to the maximum 
Labor must strengthen to the 
Health Bureau, 


health protection. 
utmost the Workers’ which is its 
only national scientific trade union health agency, 
established for and supported by organized work- 


160 trade union groups in 22 states 


ers. Already 
and British Columbia are affiliated with the Bu- 
reau, and a drive is now on to affiliate every trade 
union in the country. 


“Every live worker who reads this statement 
can help in this campaign by doing the following 
things: Write the Health Bureau at 
once telling what happened to labor’s bills in your 
state legislature. Describe the outstanding health 


problems confronting workers in your trade and 


Workers’ 


territory. Get your local union to write asking the 
Bureau for help in controlling conditions which 
now undermine the health and safety of workers 
in your trade. Build up sentiment to have your 
union affiliate with the Workers’ Health Bureau.” 
The address of the Workers’ Health Bureau is 


799 Broadway, New York City. 


Cured Without Loss of Time or Hospital - 
Fistula and Fissures cured without hospital or in- 
terference with work. 


DR. CHAS. KELLER 
1179 MARKET STREET, ROOM 504 
Office Hours, 3-6 P. M. 
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INDENTURED CHILDREN. 

Child indenture, a relic of 16th-century England, 
but still permitted by the statutes of 12 states* 
in 20th-century America, is scored by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor in a report. 

Indentured children in Wisconsin, one of the 12 
states, were studied by the Children’s Bureau at 
the request of Wisconsin authorities. The homes 
provided for a large proportion of the 827 children 
studied, who were indentured on written contracts 
by the State Public School at Sparta, Wis., under 
a law enacted in 1885, were in many cases actually 
detrimental to the children. 

Many of the children, the Bureau found, worked 
virtually as unpaid servants in households or on 
farms, often deprived of schooling and recreation 
and sometimes cruelly treated. Five hundred and 
forty indenture homes in many parts of the state 
were visited by the Children’s Bureau investiga- 
tors who, after very careful and 
weighing of the facts, judged 48 per cent of the 
homes as actually detrimental to the children, 44 
per cent as satisfactory and only 8 per cent as 
high grade. 

The Bureau report cites cases in illustration of 
the conditions suffered by the indentured children, 
For instance, in one case a boy convalescing from 
pneumonia was placed out on contract to do farm 
work, In another case, a boy of 14 was indentured 
and stayed 10 months in a home doing chores, 
being considered too sick to attend school, was 
finally returned to the State School and then sent 
to a tuberculosis sanitarium, where he died. A 
girl of 14 who worked as nurse-maid, cook, and 
laundress in her indenture home and attended 
school irregularly, was not sent to church or Sun- 
day School because, her foster mother said, “Her 
mind was distracted from her work enough at 
school as it was.” <A girl of 12 did housework, 
for 3 children, prepared breakfast, 
milked 5 or 6 cows every evening and helped with 
the farm work, but her foster father told the in- 
vestigator that he would ‘never taken another 
child unless I can get one young enough, so I can 
break ’em in to work.” 
a farm, did chores, 


conservative 


helped care 


A boy of 9, indentured on 
carried wood and hoed; one 
day he left a gate open and was whipped so se- 
verely he ran away. Neighbors found him hiding 
in an apple tree, his body black and blue. 

The children were usually committed because of 
neglect, abandonment, the poverty or the immor- 
ality of parents, by county poor commissioners or 
judges, who were not equipped to investigate the 
cases or to apply measures for rebahilitating 
homes or for keeping the families together. When 
committed, the children were sent to the State 
Public School and were then indentured or placed 
out for adoption with little or no attempt to find 
the home that best met the needs of the child. 
Supervision after placement was inadequate, with 
only 2 agents to guard the welfare of the approxi- 
mately 500 children scattered throughout the state, 
so that the children might and, in some cases did, 
wait months or years for a chance to complain to 
the agent of cruelty or overwork. 

The Children’s Bureau study was completed, so 
far as the gathering of facts was concerned, in 
1923. Wisconsin authorities have notified the Bu- 
reau that. some improvements have been made. 
The law is still the same as in 1923, however, and 
according to the director of the juvenile division 
of the state board of control, sufficient appropria- 
tions have not yet been made to supply an ade- 
quate staff at the State Public School. 

Recommendations of the Children’s Bureau in- 
clude the abolition of indenture, a program for 
the prevention of child dependency and the break- 
up of homes, careful study of the individual child, 
and better investigation and supervision of homes 
in which children are placed. 


*Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, In- 


diana, Michigan, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


LIBERTY 


SAVINGS 


You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


COMMERCIAL 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


TACHMAN BROS F- 


Mission at 16th 
Phone Hemlock 3300 “ae: 


Council on your 
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GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 
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WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


AUSENTHALG 


SALES S vant 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 


of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Has organized labor declared in favor of 
giving the vote to citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

A.—Yes. The 1919 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor said: “The American Fed- 
eration of Labor favors universal suffrage for the 
citizens of the District of Columbia either by leg- 
islation or constitutional amendment.” The 1920 
convention urged the labor movement of the entire 
nation to keep up the agitation for suffrage in 
the District. 


Q.—How did Samuel Gompers define the ex- 
pression “bona fide trade union?” 

A.—Mr. Gompers said, in 1921: “I do not think 
there is any doubt as to what is meant by bona 
fide—absolutely true, faithful, actual, an organiza- 
tion that is not governed by ‘bunko profundo.’” 


Q.—Does the miners’ union advocate 
ment ownership of the coal mines? 

A.—The 1919 convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, held at Cleveland, declared 
for nationalization of the mines. District No. 2 
of the United Mine Workers has conducted an 
active campaign for nationalization. In one of its 
pamphlets in favor of nationalization, District No 
2 says: “The goodness of God, the bounty of 
nature, has given coal to our country. The miners 
did not create coal. The owners did not. Only 
the community are the rightful masters. Social 
ownership is the solution for coal. We demand it.” 


govern- 


Q.—Who is president of the Ohio State Feder- 
ation of Labor? 

A.—John P. Frey, editor of the Molders’ Inter- 
national Journal, and one of the best-known labor 
men in the United States, is president. 


Q.—What has the American Federation of La- 
bor said about teachers’ pay? 

A.—The 1919 convention of the Federation said: 
“The work of the teachers determines the quality 
of our future citizenship, and should receive finan- 
cial compensation more nearly commensurate with 
its service to the community.” 

—_ &__ —__-__ 

“Reading, no matter how solid, is never good for 
much unless it increases*the sense of life and adds 
to the riches of experience. On what plane are 
you living; can reading raise it; if so, what read- 
ing? This is a question worth asking. In all the 
talk of art, reputation, success, technic, sales, pop- 
ularity, one forgets that a good book is none of 
these things for a single ego, like yours, but only 
an experience that intensifies reality and increases 
its significance. Therefore the search for good 
books is broader than criticism, although it in- 
cludes it; deeper than popularity, though of popu- 
larity it must take heed; it is a search for first 
aids to civilization.’—From an Editorial in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, September 19, 
1925, 


> 


Federal prisons are overcrowded and one-third 
of the convicts are violators of the narcotic laws, 
according to a House committee that has in- 
spected these institutions. Federal prisons at At- 
lanta and Leavenworth, Kans., built to house about 
1600 prisoners each, are harboring between 3200 
and 3300 inmates each. 


INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 


League of American Inventors. 
Written for International Labor News Service. 


PNEUMATIC TIRE. 

The circumstances under which John B. Dunlop 
invented the pneumatic tire are full of human in- 
terest. His mother was an invalid and could only 
be taken about in a bath chair, and she suffered a 
great deal from the jarring of the iron-clad wheels. 
First Dunlop tried solid rubber bands on the 
wheels. As his mother’s illness became worse he 
fastened pieces of inflated rubber tubing, with 
sealed ends, around the rims. This gave the in- 
valid great relief. Dunlop gradually improved 
the tire until friends suggested that he patent it. 
This he did, and the pneumatic tire was first used 
by Ducross Brothers, then the leading cycle track 
racing men. 

Soon thereafter pneumatic tires became preva- 
lent in England, though they were of grotesque 
appearance. The “pudding they were 
called, excited much but they got so 
much speed that they “scooped the pool” at all 
cycle meets. Dunlop and Ducross company man- 
ufactured the tires in large quantities and made 
great fortunes for themselves. 


tires,” as 
laughter, 


‘ 


Dunlop, who revolutionized road transportation 
by the introduction of his tires, was born in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, in 1840. He became a veterinary 
surgeon and went to Dublin to practice. 


The inventor has been described as a tall, stylish- 
looking man with a long grey beard. Shortly 
before his death he brought suit against a whisky 
firm for using his photograph as a poster for ad- 
vertising their brand, implying that his hale and 
hearty appearance was due to his drinking the 
firm’s whisky. He died in 1902 at his home in 
Dublin at the age of 82. 

Before Dunlop’s era solid rubber tires had been 
used on bicycles, then the “cushion” tire was em- 
ployed which was nearly twice the diameter and 
had a small central air space. Dunlop made the 
diameter larger and the walls thinner. Some of 
the tires were “single tube” with the inner rubber 
skin strengthening fabric, and the outer coat all 
vulcanized rubber. Others were the “double tube” 
with the thin inner envelope separate from the 
outer casing. The double tube type alone has sur- 
vived for automobile use. 
“clincher” 


There were also several 
designs, employing the endless inner 
tube and an easily detachable casing. They were 
the prototypes of the modern automobile tires. 

What is declared to be one of the most far- 
reaching developments in recent years in the auto- 
mobile industry is the production of the large sec- 
tion, thin-walled, pneumatic tires known as “Bal- 
loon” tire. This development concerns not only 
the tire industry but it also has had a strong effect 
upon the design of passenger cars. 

The advantages claimed for these new tires are 
greatly improved riding qualities; greater comfort 
and less fatigue for passengers and drivers; less 
vibration; fewer adjustments to prevent rattles; 
increased life of car; freedom from skidding; in- 
creased traction and braking action; 
roads, and more quiet operation. 

> 

“We have a social standard and an 
standard that any in existence,” says 
George L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. “We 
cannot afford to temporize or to compromise with 
un-American so-called philosophy. It is a course 
of short-sightedness for organized workers to dis- 
regard the prosperity and stability of business.” 

eo 


“The right of the individual to share in the 
spiritual life of the race is really the issue. This 
is the important item in any properly constructed 
program of education.”—Boyd H. Bode. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


— 


‘ 
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The first three days of this week the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, at 534 Battery street, staged a 


show of Graphic Arts Leaders of America. This 
collection of printed masterpieces embraced bro- 
chures, catalogs, pamphlets, books and other 


specimens of the highest grade printing in the 
United States. Among the exhibitors as noted in 
the folder sent out by the Zellerbach people we 

that John Henry Nash of this city is ac- 
credited third place in the exhibit with the bro- 
chure entitled, “If It Were Today,” that 
Mr. Nash’s idea of “Why Is the Printer.” 
Among the other exhibitors from San Francisco 
in the show was the Abbott-Brady Printing Com- 
pany with a brochure filled with splendid half- 


note 


being 


Poor 


tones from photos describing the marvels of Santa 
Barbara County. Another of the exhibitors was a 
firm of Taylor & Taylor, Inc., who have on dis- 
play the house organ, “Shades oi Gray,” for Glad- 
ding McBean & Co. of this city, which was printed 
on coated stock and beautifully displayed typo- 
graphically. Hundreds of journeymen as well as 
master printers in all branches of the printing in- 
dustry attended this show and the Zellerbach firm 
is to be congratulated upon its interest in the 
work of promoting better printing, not only in San 
but all Pacific Coast. We 
hope that they will see their way clear to stage 


Francisco along the 
many more of these exhibits in the years to come. 

Representative Phillip Johnson of the Interna- 
Union, who recently pre- 
pared and presented an arbitration case in Denver, 
Denver Union, us that he 
has just received announcement of the award of 
The 


arbitrator refused to make any change whatsoever 


tional Typographical 


Colorado, for informs 


the board of arbitration in that proceeding. 


in the now existing contract and scale of wages 
between Denver Union and the newspaper employ- 
ers of that city. Under the rules governing arbi- 
tration in that jurisdiction, the decision need not 
be final and no doubt Denver Union will appeal 
Board of Arbitration 


its case to the International 


for final adjudication. Mr. Johnson has just re- 
turned from a trip through the Northwest, visiting 
the cities of Spokane, Seattle and Vancouver, B.C., 
where he made attempts to settle scales between 
that 
local 


states 
submitted to 
boards of arbitration in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 


the unions and their employers. He 


some oi these cases will be 


The latest printing firm to establish a business in 
San Francisco is the Art Printing Company at 
15 Columbus This firm is composed of 
A. Torrieri and F. Pesce. 


avenue. 
Both of these gentlemen 
are members of the Typographical Union and are 
well and favorably known in the Latin quarter of 
this city. They will be equipped to do work not 
alone in English but in practically any language 
spoken in this city, and we bespeak success for 
the new firm. 

John T. Casey, who was formerly an apprentice 
on the Chronicle, received the second highest en- 
dorsement of New York Union as a delegate from 
the commercial branch to the International 
vention at Colorado Springs in September. 

E. V. Staley, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Trades Union Promotional League of 
the San Francisco Labor Council, has found it 
necessary to resign that position due to the ex- 
tremely poor health of his aged wife. While Mr. 
Staley has only held the position a very few weeks, 


con- 


yet his work was eminently satisfactory to the 
Promotional League. 

The Label Committee Campaign is assuming 
the proportions that bespeak for it complete suc- 
cess. While the label committee has not, as yet, 
counted the number of pieces received for the 
month of March, yet from the amount on hand 


at headquarters it is apparently double that of any 


previous month. The label committee will meet 
Thursday evening, April 8, to count the matter 
returned and will announce the winners of the 
contest at the April meeting of the union. The 
contest for this matter will continue for the next 
few months and all journeymen and apprentice 
members of the union are urged to gather and re- 
turn to headquarters all non-label matter that 
comes into their possession. However, we wish to 
watn members and apprentices not to take sam- 
ples of matter from the office in which they are 
employed. Such action may subject those taking 
matter from their respective offices to discharge. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Olcovich, 1122 Fillmore 
street, celebrated their sixtieth wedding anniver- 
sary Thursday night. Of the 37 relatives who par- 
ticipated, there were five children, six grandchil- 
dren and two great grandchildren. A son, Selig 
Olcovich, and his wife, made a special trip from 
San Francisco to attend the celebration. Mr. and 
Mrs. Olcovich were married in New York City, 
but moved West soon thereafter. For thirty years 
they lived at Carson City, Nev., where Olcovich 
conducted a dry goods business. Twenty-seven 
years ago they moved to Denver on account of 
ill health. Olcovich is 87 years old and his wife 
is 84. They have four children in Denver—Mrs. 
Isidore Friedenthal, Annie Olcovich, Vada Olco- 
vich and Jacob Olcovich. One son, Selig, lives at 
San Francisco.”—The Denver Post. 
The Allied Printing Trades Council’s furniture 
and fixtures have been transferred to the office 
of the president of San Francisco Typographical 
Union No. 21, in room 708 Underwood Building. 
The routine work of the office will be in the hands 
of Miss Gertrude Beckman, who will be on the 
job at all hours of the day to answer questions, 
issue labels, and transact any affairs of the Allied 
Council which comes to her notice. The executive 
work of the office will be in the hands of Mr. 
Stauffer, who has been elected as secretary to the 
Allied Council. Miss Beckman is a daughter of 
Henry Beckman, the engineer at the Labor Tem- 
ple in this city. 
Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

Reports from Letterman Hospital state that 
Proofreader M. T. Bowes, who suffered a frac- 
tured arm a couple of weeks ago, is resting easy 
and coming along fine. 
F. A. Hutchinson, who returned to work re- 
cently after a long siege of sickness, is again on 
list. Frank seems to be having a hard 
time getting a dislocated hip, incurred 
months ago, back into shape. 


the sick 


several 


Lloyd Nesbit is a visitor at the world-renowned 
winter resort, Tijuana, where he is combining 
business with pleasure. 

R. A. Fleming is taking advantage of the won- 
derful spring weather San Francisco has been en- 
joying for an extended vacation. 

H. T. Winters left the first part of the week for 
his ranch in Mendocino County, where he ex- 
pects to “make hay while the sun shines” and, 
incidentally, get his spring’ planting done. 

L. M, Calicott, copyholder, is on an extended 
vacation, 

Daily News Notes—By L. 'L. Heagney. 

Ball “do his stuff’ on the 
“fudge” bank is a liberal education. He’s chained 
lightning, nothing else but. And Skipper Davy 
himself pulled a “fast one” when he sent East for 
fudge boxes that use ordinary 10-point slugs and 
type, their channels being of a uniform width and 
locking from the ends instead of, as in most cases, 
narrow at the bottom, wide at the top and locking 
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WORKERS 


cannot always work. Savings can. Many 
people are now living on the interest from 
what, as workers, they saved and invested. 
Regular deposits rapidly accumulate and form 
a substantial sum for sound investing. 
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by pressure at the sides. Mr. Davy had baseball 
scores in mind when he had a New York foundry 
cast some special characters; as, for instance, on 
one body may be two blanks and a figure, or a 
blank and two figures, or three figures. By a sin- 
gle motion the makeup can pull a character and 
insert another in a standing form. Speed? Ex- 
actly. Within 30 seconds after returns from a 
game reach the composing room the fudge box 
is not only locked but turning on the press. 

The matter of priority, notice of which had pre- 
viously been posted, was brought before the 
chapel by Chairman Hickey at Monday’s meeting. 
Some thought they had been in the office longer 
than the chapel books show, and, after some dis- 
cussion, the chairman offered to get correct dates 
from Secretary Michelson. 

Nine furnished flats, recently taken over by Gus 
Lachman of Lachman Bros. from the Fleish- 
hackers, were purchased a week ago by Charley 
(Pop) Greer. The consideration is understood to 
be in the neighborhood of $36,000. 

Insurance on his Studebaker was negotiated by 
“Bill” Kierns through the National Auto Club, the 
price approximating $95, and at that “Bill” found 
it didn’t include punctures, of which he had three 
within a half hour after leaving the Club. 

Unable to render aid—it happened so quickly— 
Charley Reid watched a driverless truck, that had 
been parked on a hill until its brakes gave way, 
start for the bottom, swerve about half way and 
go directly toward a woman pedestrian, who ran 
frantically, but slipped and fell. A few feet from 
the prostrate woman two wheels shattered, the 
truck collapsed and stopped. Charley says he’s 
sure her peril scared him more than it did her. 

Property at Woodacre, Marin County, was 
bought by Milt Dunning and Jimmy Santich for a 
summer home. It contains an acre and is evenly 
divided by a running brook. 
of great size adorn the site. 
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TRIES TO BLOCK EMPLOYEES’ BILL. 

Herbert D. Brown, chief of the so-called Bu- 
reau of Efficiency of the United States Govern- 
ment and one of the bitterest enemies of civil 
service employees in public life, is up to his old 
tricks. 


Jeautiful redwoods 


The House committee on reform in the civil 
service is prepared to make favorable report on 
a bill increasing the maximum annuity for old 
Or superannuated government empleyees from 
$720 to $1200 a year. A Senate committee is ready 
to take similar action. 

Months ago Brown was requested to submit fig- 
ures showing the probable cost, but he has found 
various pretexts for delaying action. 

Federal employees believe his real object is to 
block the bill until it is caught in the legislative 
jam which is always one of the features of the 
closing weeks of a congressional session. 

That would enable Brown's real chief, Senator 
Smoot of Utah, to murder the bill in the Senate. 

Congressman Lehlbach of New Jersey, who is 
handling the measure for the employees, has be- 
come so impatient with Brown’s dilatory tactics 
that he threatens to ask the House to proceed 
without waiting to hear from the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. 

In times past, Brown has resorted to exactly the 
same strategy in an effort to defeat legislation in 
the interest of Federal workers. Frequently he 
has been successful, as he works in the closest 
relations with Smoot and other anti-labor leaders 
of the Old Guard in the Senate. 


+— 


Mrs. Newlywed (who has been hearing news 
of an old sweetheart, whom she jilted) —“And 
when you told him I was married did he seem to 
be sorry?” 

Her Companion—“Yes, he said he was very 
sorry—although he didn’t know the man person- 
ally. 
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HAS NO PLACE IN LEGISLATION. 

If a democracy is to function, citizens must 
know the facts regarding proposed legislation. 
This is not necessary in an autocracy, as all trust 
is placed in the ruler. 

If laws are to be accepted in a democracy, the 
people must be told the purpose of a proposed 
Statute. Untruthful propaganda and jokers may 
succeed for a time, but there is a rebound that 
is harmful to our governmental system. 

Propaganda for pending legislation that is al- 
leged will “conscript capital and labor” in the 
next war is a sample of the tricky methods used 
to becloud facts. 

In urging this legislation before a New York 
audience recently, a high official of the navy de- 
partment said that it “will put capital” labor and 
all the nation’s resources on the basis with men’s 
lives” and that this “will make war so inclusive 
that no jingo can ever make it popular.” 

This is at catchy statement. It appeals to those 
who are moved by phrases. It is intended to create 
the impression that while labor will be conscripted, 
the same treatment will be accorded capital—that 
all. profit will be eliminated in the wars to come. 

There is not a semblance of truth in this claim 
or in this inference. 

There is no proposal before Congress that will 
deny business a “fair” profit while labor is con- 
scripted. 

There is no denial that labor will be conscripted, 
but no man who gives careful reading to these 
bills will deny that capital will only be regulated 
—just as was attempted in the world war. 

It is a use of weasel words to say there is any 
similarity between conscription of labor and regu- 
lation of prices. 

The claim is intended to deceive. 

Imperialists who would have America develop 
a vast colonial system are not enthusiastic over 
excessive war-time profits. 

These far-sighted business men know when a 
country is at war inordinate profits destroy the 
morale of those who must stop the bullets. 

The imperialists have other days in mind. So 
they favor limiting—but not eliminating—war 
profits. The imperialist’s profits begin when the 
war is over. Then he loans nioney at high inter- 
est rates for reconstruction purposes and exploits 
new markets and new possessions, as in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. 

Sa 

“T think we met in this cafe last winter, your 
overcoat is familiar to me.” 

“But I didn’t own it then.” 

“No, but I did.’—Chicago Phoenix. 
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WE ARE EMPLOYERS. 

It is a common practice of wage earners to find 
fault with their employers. Often they may have 
just cause so to do, although from force of habit 
many of them probably would do so whether 
justified or not. It is more natural for all of us 
to find some one at fault other than ourselves. 

3ut in all the criticism that wage earners may 
direct toward employers, let it be understood that 
labor itself is the greatest employer of all. Each 
of us, in our capacity as purchaser of the neces- 


sities or the comforts or luxuries of life, is an 
employer and all of us together make labor the 
greatest employer of all time. 

When we criticize an employer for his exhibit 
of antagonism to the desires of labor, let us reflect 
and see how much of his defiant attitude toward 
us is due to our indifference as to our acts as 
employers ourselves. 

Is the employer what is known as a “labor 
crusher’—one who works his help for long hours 
and low wages? If he does this, and does it suc- 
cessfully, who buys the goods he manufactures? 

We are told that the members of organized 
labor receive $5,000,000,000 per year in wages. 
The sum cannot be far from correct. A buyer 
of $5,000,000,000 per year could dominate nearly 
all markets. Collectively, organized labor is that 
buyer, but it does not dominate because the mem- 
bers of organized labor do not perform their duty 
as employers. 

Let us be more consistent and square our con- 
duct a little better with our principles. We do 
not see how any man can claim to be a real good 
union man and still, in his own capacity as em- 
ployer, give employment to non-union help ex- 
clusively. 

If any union member never thought of this 
thing in just this light, it is hoped that this may 
call it to his attention and that he will not soon 
forget it. Every single labor union member trans- 
ferred to the union employer's side is a distinct 
gain, 

There is no man in the trade union movement 
so brilliant or able that conduct amounting to un- 
fair employment can be excusable. The abler and 
more brilliant the man, the more inexcusable the 
conduct. 

Neither is any member of organized labor justi- 
fied in a wrong employing policy because some 
one else does the same thing. Two wrongs do 
not make a right. Each of us must be the cuard- 
ian of our own conscience. In our capacity of 
employer, let us be consistent and employ union 
members by insisting on union labels, shop cards 
and buttons. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 26, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ex- 
cused; Delegate J. R. Matheson appointed vice- 
president protem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—I‘iled Sausage Mak- 
ers’ and Waitresses’ Unions, stating they had en- 
dorsed the financial plan of the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League. From Congressman Flaherty, 
with reference to H. R. bills Nos. 8653 and 9498. 
From District Council of Retail Clerks, requesting 
a demand for the Clerks’ union card and button. 


From 


From Senator Shortridge, relative to H. R. bills 
Nos. 8653 and 9498. From Eugene Wackerow, 
member of Musicians’ Union, inclosing ten tickets 
for benefit ball to be held in Musician’s Hall, 
April 10th. 
Labor, thanking the Council and affiliated unions 
for assistance rendered the United Mine Workers 
of America. From the Toledo Central Labor 
Union, with reference to union-made gloves. From 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, relative 
to starting a study class in this community. From 


From the American Federation of 


the American Federation of Labor, stating it has 
not published a “We Don’t Patronize List” for 
many years. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—Annual statement 
of the Hall Association. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the officers of the Council assist the Janitors 
employed by the Board of Education to receive 
the same compensation as paid janitors in other 
departments of the city government; concurred in. 
Recommended that the name of the Schmidt 
Lithographing Company be removed from the 
Unfair List. Moved that the matter be re-referred 
to the committee; moved to close the debate; car- 
ried, and the motion to re-refer was carried. Rec- 
ommended that the name of the United Cigar 
Stores be removed from the Unfair List; con- 
curred in, 

Reports of Unions—Street Carmen—Reported 
that an open hearing would be held on Tuesday 
evening at the Board of Supervisors; thanking 
President Stanton for assisting the union in its 
endeavors to obtain an increase for its members. 

Report of the Trades Union Promotional 
League—Have had favorable reports from 45 
unions; requested all other unions to send in their 
answers as soon as possible. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Brother Hugh J. Glover, repre- 
senting the United Hatters of North America, ad- 
dressed the Council and gave a resume of condi- 
tions throughout the country, and requested a 
greater demand for the union label, card and 
button. 

Moved that the president appoint a committee 
of three to see that the law of the Council relating 
to the wearing of the requisite number of union 
labels be observed. As this is provided for in the 
Constitution of the Council, the motion was with- 
drawn. 

Receipts—$378.01. Expenses—$228.01. 

Council adjourned at 11 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNEEL, 
Secretary. 
Sg 

The richest one-fifth of the families of the United 
States get half the total income. How nice! If it 
weren't for such an arrangement, who would keep 
alive refinement and culture for the rest of us to 


gape at? 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of Labor Clarion, pub- 
lished weekly at San Francisco, Cal., for April 
1, 1926. 

State of California, B 

County of San Fen = 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared James 
W. Mullen, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
and Manager of the Labor Clarion, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—San Francisco Labor Council, 2940 
16th street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor—James W. Mullen, 2940 16th street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Managing Editor—James WW. Mullen, 2940 16th 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Business Manager—James W. Mullen, 2940 16th 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 


owned by an individual his name and address, or 
if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if 
the publication is owned by a corporation the 
name of the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.) 

San Francisco Labor Council, William P. 
Stanton, President, 2940 16th street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; John A. O’Connell, Secretary, 2940 16th 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 
so state.) None. 


(If there are none, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe than any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JAMES W. MULLEN, 
(Signature of Editor, Business Manager.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of March, 1926. 

CHAS. H. DOHERTY. 


(My commission expires March 27, 1929.) 
———— 


The richest 1 per cent of the population receives 
about 15 per cent of the income. How fine that 
is! If they didn’t have so much money, how could 
they provide libraries, settlement houses, health 
centers and educational courses for the rest of us? 
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e e Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays. Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
: - Chauffeurs —Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 Monday Labor Temple 
Labor Council Directory Les Be a ps Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P, Tierney, 
Labor Council meets every Friday at SCE a ag Ist Mondays, 274 Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason 
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Roe ey nae erie Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at Ear Rape tana and 4th Thurs- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 a Ave: zs 
Executive and Arbitration Committee Market. Longshore etn Daan Hae Leut Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, days, Labor Temple. 
Section meets first and third Wednes- Labor Temple. Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone Cracker Bakers No. —Meet 3rd Monday, Temple. 
—Market 56. Labor Temple. - Mailers No. 18—Sec., ©. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st and 3rd sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
eee Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. (eeg SON Se ret sie a Eris 
Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 
Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- Apt. 4. Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
ary. March, April and October, 49 Clay. Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 200 Guerrero. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 105 Market. Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Electrical Workers No, 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104— Valencia. Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


eal Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 Temple. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd r Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. ith Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
108 Valencia. Labor Temple. Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Baggage Messengers: 


Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 


ket. Sec., Robert rry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. and 83rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. Thursdays, 250 Jones. 

Bakers No. 24——-Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Labor Temple. Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
days, 112 Valencia, day, Room 227, City Hall. Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, Verryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
112 Valencia. day, 59 Clay. Temple. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 Tetople. Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
Jones. Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, month, 441 Broadway. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- Labor Temple. Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
days, Labor Temple. Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd ple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m), Labor pitire Frame Workers—Sec, W. Wilgus, 461 
days, Labor Temple. Temple. Andover. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. Grocery Cler! Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor ple: Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Temple. Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. Steiner St. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- Ice Drive Sec.. V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
days. 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, Professional Wmbalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
Labor Temple. R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 3300 16th St. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
ple, Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Mondays, oor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- Labor Temple. ~ Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
ple. Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, days. 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. Labor Temple. Thursdays, Labor Temple 


M. Bessner.... 
Ri Bohr 2 
Brazil & Eugenio... 
Dentoni & Perasso. 
J. Freund 

G. Johnson Clothing Co 


Mieres 
D. Mulready 
Peterson Bros... 


H. 


George Price.. 
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WON’T SHRINK! 


47.1% Stronger and 


41.8% Finer than Denim. 


Almost Snag-proof. Bee Grease 
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UNION MADE 


RED - ‘wrt 


For Sale by 


3801 24th Street 
2054 Mission Street 
40 Jackson Street 
567 Broadway 
.2309 Clement Street 


..2554 Mission Street 
.2806 Mission Street 
..1699 Haight Street 
-.628 20th Street 


The Emporium (Down-Stairs 


Store) . 835 Market Street 


...19 Embarcadero 


Riggers and Stevedores—M 


Mondays, 113 


Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 


Sailmakers—Sec Horace Kelly, 2558 20th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple 

Makers—Meet 1 and 4th Thursdays, 

Z Sixteenth 

Ship Clerks—10 Embareadero. 


Sausa 


Shipwrights No, 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple, 


Stationary Hngineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Viremen—Meet lst and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple 

Steam Fitters Ne. 590—Meet ist and 3rd Wednes- 


days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 

Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Stove 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A, Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 
Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No, 80—Oftice, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stag Empl 
0 Jones. 


ees—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
T 


ades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 5 


Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif, 
Typographical No. 21—Office. Market. Meet 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple 

Watchmen No, 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 8rd Thursday, Labor Temple 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
it 8 p.m, 2nd and last at 3 ‘p.m, TTT 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 


Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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What About Them? 


ARE YOU, your wife, and the dear kiddies going to be 
“down-at-the-heels,”’ or ‘““down-to-the-minute’’? 

IT’S EASY to step into any of our three stores and, 
for a very moderate price, “step out’? smartly shod in 
Union-Made Shoes that radiate good style and real value. 
OPEN a budget charge account if you’re a bit shy on ‘““The 
ready.” 


SAN MISSION STORE 
FRANCISCO'S OPEN 


UNION B.KATSCHINSKI SATURDAY 
SHOE 825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D EVENINGS 


SAN FRANCISCO Until 9:30 
| STORES | 525 Fourteenth Street - - Oakland 
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YOUR SHOES 
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The following members of San Francisco unions | that there is no doubt that a goodly sum will be 
died during the past week: John Benson of the raised for the benefit of the pioneer trade union- 
municipal carmen, Ernest Scholz of the carpen- ist, who is now in need, 
ters, Edwin Dowland of the musicians. At the meeting last Friday night the officers of 

At the last meeting of Molders’ Union No. 164 the Labor Council were instructed to give every 
three new members were initiated, and $147.20 in assistance to the janitors in the employ of the 
sick benelits ordered paid to members on the sick school department to have their pay raised to a 
list. This is the largest amount paid out in any level with other municipal janitors. 


> week for severa ths, : ¢ Trt 
one week for several mon Hugh Glover, representative of the United Hat- 
ey Bo 2! PN Eats Tn as sjone < rorkinge a > f : 
The Chauffeurs’ Union has signed a working ters of North America, gave a very interesting 
agreeme i 2 California Auto Tours Com- ‘ : ; 
agreement with the C ae ara me a3 address at the last meeting of the Labor Council, 
yany and the concern hereafter will be operate : : ae : : 
Daily. 8 d 5 ; aes : dealing very largely with conditions with relation 
on a strictly union basis. Vifteen new members : : : ai 
Road . to non-union factories. He said he had visited 
were obligated at the last meeting. i : : 
nearly every large city in the country during the 
= a = 5 ere aNaer exe sPpati 2 As- 
C. F. Grow, organizer for the International As last year and found that there was much need for 
sociation of Machinists is in the city, having ar- agitation for the union label as conditions in many 
localities were not what they should be and can 
only be corrected by a healthy demand for the 


union label, card and button. 


rived Monday from the Northwest. He reports 
conditions very good in the iron trades in that 


section of the country. 


The benefit ball to be given in Musicians’ Hall The new plan of financing the Trades Union 


Promotional League has now received the en- 
dorsement of forty-five local unions and all others 
are urged to report on the matter as soon as pos- 


to aid Eugene Wackerow, an aged member of that 
organization, on the evening of the 10th of April 
promises to be a largely attended affair. Reports 


coming to the committee of arrangements indicate ' sible in order that the work of the organization 
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FELTMAN and CURME 
$5.50 WONDERFUL SHOES ~~ $6.50 


UNION MADE SHOES SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
WORN BY MILLIONS FROM COAST TO COAST | 


~~ 


801, 979, 930 MARKET ST. 1120 WASHINGTON ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
bowen 
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may not be delayed. Encouraging progress is 
being made in working up an increased demand 
for the union label, card and button. 


Reports to the Joint Council of Teamsters are 
to the effect that the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
Union of San Jose is making rapid progress in or- 
ganizing the craft in that city and that at its last 
meeting twenty new members were taken in. 


The following officers have been elected for the 
Pattern Makers’ Union: President, F. Greisemer; 
vice-president, George Verhagen; recording secre- 
tary, G. Browning; business agent, C. W. Gillis; 
guide, J. Edwards; executive committee, Frank C. 
Miller, T. S. Cronin, J. Lichtenstein, and Dave 
Campbell. Business Agent Gillis reports that con- 
ditions in the craft are very good and that all 
members are now employed. 

Secretary M. E. Decker of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union reports the admittance of six new 
members and payment of $90 in sick and accident 
benefits for the past week. 


o> 


ANOTHER UNION MOLDER SHOT. 


For the third time since the Industrial Associa- 
tion began meddling with the affairs of the foun- 
dry industry in the Bay region a member of the 
Molders’ Union has been shot by thugs. This time 
the victim of the thugs is a man nearly 60 years 
of age, a quiet, industrious man who pays atten- 
tion to his own business and expects others to 
do the same. Peter Navarette was leaving his 
home on the way to work when a small black 
car, with two occupants in it, pulled up close to 
the sidewalk and one of the men in the car 
opened fire upon him with a sawed-off shotgun. 
Two charges of buckshot struck him at the base 
of the spine and in the legs and back, seriously 
injuring him and probably crippling him for life. 
As in the attack on another union molder a few 
weeks ago, the small black car was closely fol- 
lowed by a large touring car in which there were 
several men, apparently fellow thugs of those who 
did the shooting. These things have been going 
on for more than a year, and the thugs, probably 
employees of a detective agency, have been able 
in each instance to escape and cover up their 
tracks completely. 


The shootings undoubtedly are the outgrowth 
of the attempts of open-shoppers to force their 
ideas and policies upon the foundry industry in 
this part of the State. The Molders’ Union pro- 
poses to fight the open shop to a finish and main- 
tain decent wages and working conditions in its 
jurisdiction, and no amount of terrorization from 
thugs will in the slightest degree deter the organ- 
ized workers in the carrying out of their purpose. 

= > 
OPPOSE PENSION AND HOME. 

The Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
has rejected a pension plan and also a proposal to 
build a barbers’ home. While the count on this 
referendum has not been officially announced, 
Secretary-Treasurer Fischer estimates they are 
defeated. The proposal to establish barber colleges 
was also defeated. 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


